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THE PRINCETON HEAD OF ATHENA 



The Princeton head of Athena is a recent gift to the Museum 
by Mrs. A. H. Joline of New York City who acquired it from a 
dealer in Rome about fifteen years ago. The total height of the 
fragment is 33 cm. The marble has sustained several injuries. 
The tip of the helmet, the nose, and the left half of both lips 
were broken off, and the restorations of the latter are obvious. 

The broken end of the helmet 
has been trimmed in recent 
times and is now separated 
from the " hair by a groove 
which appears to be contemp- 
orary with the trimming 
(Fig. 1). The more detailed 
treatment of the hair below 
this groove on the right side 
is probably also modern, for 
it presents a sharp contrast 
to the freer and more general 
treatment of the other locks. 
A large piece is missing from 
the left side of the helmet 
including most of the ridge 
but enough remains to show 
that there was no crest. The 
surface has suffered from 
weather particularly on the 
left side. 

The pose of the statue to which the head belonged may be 
inferred from the inclination of the neck. Athena seems to 
have been in the act of moving forward while looking in the 
direction of her extended right arm. Her right shoulder was 
somewhat raised and advanced. The action was vigorous and 
implies the presence of another figure to justify it. Several 
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FiGUKE 1. — Head of Athena: 
Princeton 
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details would indicate that the statue was set against a wall and 
that the left side of the head was turned toward the observer. 
The left side of the face is more corroded than the right. More 
significant are the sharper accents of the left side of the head 
where the locks of hair are more deeply incised. The inner 
corner of the left eye is set farther back than that of the right. 
A detail of the helmet reveals a corresponding difference. The 
left side of the nose-guard is carved in higher relief than the 
right. This higher relief of the left side and the resultant deeper 
shadows there seem to mean 
that the left side was designed 
to receive more Hght, i.e., that 
it was turned away from a 
wall. The brighter light 
would counteract the heavier 
shadow of the left side. 

These deductions suggest 
that the Princeton head is a 
fragment of a pedimental 
group. The very general 
treatment of the hair, implying 
a position somewhat removed 
from the eye, is consistent with 
such a conclusion. In a pedi- 
mental group found in frag- 
mentary condition at Eleusis,i 
representing the rape of Perse- 
phone, there was a helmeted 
Athena whose pose closely re- 
sembled that of the Athena 
under discussion. In that 

group Athena was represented as looking in the direction of her 
extended right arm and seeking to prevent the theft. May it 
be that the Princeton head is a fragment of a gable group of 
the same subject? 

A detail of interest is the leather head-gear beneath the helmet 
the rolled edges of which appear on either side above the ear and 
behind the head (Fig. 2) . A leather cap is a characteristic feature 
of the crestless helmets which Athena wears in Corinthian 




Figure 2. — Head of Athena: 
Princeton. 



' 'Apx. 'E<^. 1893, pp. 191-200, pi. XIV. 
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coin-types of the fourth century. Many examples are illustrated 
in the catalogue of Corinthian coins in the British Museum, but 
none offers a parallel in detail to the leather cap of the marble 
head. In the coin-types there is a very conspicuous neck-flap 
which the sculptor has wisely curtailed and represented as a 
broad roll. 

The sculptor and the die-cutter differ in another point. The 
helmet in these coin-types of the fourth century is set regularly 
so low on the head as to conceal the brow completely, while in 
free sculpture, as in Corinthian coin-types of the early fifth 
century, it is raised so that the brow is quite visible and sometimes 
the wavy hair above it. The helmet of the Princeton head is 
carved solid with the nose-guard in relief to prevent fracture, and 
herein differs from that of the Athena Velletri where there is a 
close adherence to the metallic prototype with free nose guard 
and separated cheek-pieces. As the Corinthian helmet developed, 
the nose-guard tended to become smaller,^ and it may be that 
our sculptor had in mind the later form. The nose-guard of 
the Athena in the Louvre^ and of the Disney head,^ both late 
fifth century types, is very long. 

The position of the heavy helmet of solid marble presents a 
problem. The sculptor in this instance has made the neck rather 
heavy and set the helmet at such an angle that it neithers crowns 
the head too conspicuously nor yet appears in danger of falling 
off. The line of gravity lay within the figure. This is not true 
of the Cyrene Athena,^ where the beauty of the profile is marred 
by the projecting mass of the helmet which is clearly in unstable 
equilibrium. 

Statues of Athena wearing the Corinthian helmet are sufficiently 
numerous,^ but no one of the examples which I have seen in good 
reproductions is stylistically close to the Princeton Athena. 
The contrast between it and fifth century types is striking. 
The severer quality of the earlier types is well illustrated by the 
Athena Giustiniani in the Vatican which has the character 
of a cult image. The forms of its face are fuller, while the face of 
the Princeton head is a pleasing oval of more animated expression 

^ Daremberg et Saglio, Did. Aut. s. v. galea. 

2 Monuments Grecs II, pi. XII. 

3j.If.>S. 1899, pi. I. 

* Norton, Bernini and Other Studies, pis. LX-LXI. 

^Reinach, Riperioire, I, 162, 3; 227; II, 275. 
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but less sharply defined details (Fig. 3) . The latter belongs to the 

type of the Athenas in the Grey and Carlisle collections and in the 

museum at Stockholm.^ In all three, the helmet hides the hair 

above the forehead to a greater 

extent than in the Princeton 

head, and the hair concealing 

the upper part of the ear is 

gathered together at the base 

of the neck. The helmets are 

of the same extremely plain 

form. 

The style of the Princeton 
head presupposes the art of 
Praxiteles with his softer 
treatment of details. This is 
noticeable in the eye where 
the transition from eyeball to 
lid is barely perceptible. But 
the corners of the mouth are 
hard, especially in front view, 
and detract somewhat from 
the impression of freedom and 
delicacy which the modelling 
of the face produces. Com- 
pared with the Hermes, the only certain index of Praxitelean 
style, the Princeton Athena shows much less variation of surface. 
The sculptor of the latter must have worked in the last years 
of the fourth century or the first of the third. 

G. W. Elderkin. 
Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. 




Figure 3. — Head of Athena: 
Princeton. 



^ Reinach, Repertoire, I, p. 229. 



